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LESSONS IN METHOD—VII. 
WRITING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


_ || Waarever may be the various opinions as to the desirability of writing in 
|| Sunday schools, it must be conceded—seeing that it is taught in many of 
| them, and in some is used in different ways as an aid in giving other instruc- 
-tion—that a few hints as to the extent to which it should be used, the ways 
| in which it may be employed, and the manner in which it should be taught, 
may be of more or less service, and may profitably occupy a space in the 


Manual. 
“It is proposed to treat the subject as follows :— 
‘I. How to teach the art of writing (so far as it may be taught in the Sun- 


| day school). II. Dictation. III. Letter writing and other simple exercises 
in composition. IV. Taking notes of'a teacher’s lesson and reproducing it. 


I. How to teach the Art of Writing—The teaching of writing in the 

| Sunday school must of necessity be usually not very successful. It is a 
| mechanical art, and skill in such is only gained by daily practice, under 

| || ‘supervision. No one expects to acquire facility in using any musical instru- 

|] ment by practising once a week only. Nevertheless, some country districts 

ne are for the present so situated that the scholars get in the Sunday schools 
ney Sete, ; * 
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~ much of their power to write; aud it is no uncommon thing to find in town 
schools cases of neglected youths or girls numerous enough to form a class. 
In all such cases the following recommendations are made :— 


(a) The scholars should be taught by one teacher, helped by the others; 
or, when advisable, by each teacher. In town schools a special writing class, 
under a good penman, might be established. 

(b) Small hand alone should be taught. 

(c) The aim of the teacher ought to be to produce a plain, legible ee of 
writing. The copperplate, or the sloped florid hand, so commonly practised, 
is as trying to the eyes as the diamond type in a pocket Testament. The 
delicate “ ladies’ angular hand”—the mincing namby-pamby style—should be 
once and for ever abolished, and girls accustomed to write as plainly as boys. 
Ag the intention in each case is to produce something to be read, why should 
there be any difference ? 

(d) Where practicable, the teachers should set their own copies. 

(e) If classes be put together in sections, each under a superintending 
teacher, the other teachers should take in charge parts of each section, and 
continuously and steadily pass from one scholar to another, underscoring in 
pencil errors in form or spelling, and occasionally marking faintly letters and 
words which the scholar is afterwards to go over with his pen. 

(f) The superintending teacher should caricatwre on a black board com- 
nion mistakes and faulty shapes; and afterwards, side by side with these 
make the correct forms. : 

_ (g) At first aim at producing well-formed letters, however painfully slowly 
they are made; but as early as possible the scholars should be accustomed to 
make each word without leaving off in the course of forming it. 

(h) When sufficient copy-head imitation has been practised, the teacher 
should write carefully upon the slate or black board, extracts or letters ae 
ask the scholars to copy them. ‘ 

(7) In all cases the learners should be required to practice writing durin 
the week, and bring for correction what they have done. f 

(7) Some teachers make the manner of holding the pen an important! 
point. It should be held about three quarters of an inch from the point, 


between the the thumb and two first fingers. The hand should rest on the | 


little finger. All movements should be from the fingers and wrist. It is 


very commonly the case, however, that good writing is produced notwith- 
standing a very awkward holding of the pen. 


Il. Dictation.—Having acquired the art of writing legibly from a co 
the next advance should be to be able to write from dictation, or, as an stick 
native exercise, to write down some extract already committed to memory. 


Both these exercises have many benefits for those who practise them. The ||. 


teacher may at the end of a lesson dictate an abstract of it, which the scholars 
are to get up by the following Sunday; or he may give a lesson on the piece 
of dictation, using it as a sort of text. They are a means by which th 

habit of correct spelling may be gained; they may help to store the a 
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‘ 


with wise and noble thoughts—a yet better and more desirable possession 
than the first. The following recommendations are suggested for the teacher’s 


' consideration and adoption :— 


(a) Let the piece selected for dictation be complete in itself, containing 
something worth learning. 

(b) Read it through slowly, then ask the meaning of the words as they 
stand in relation to the context. Ask from what words they come, what 
other words come from them, what alteration is made in their meaning and 
application by prefixes and affixes. 

(c) Have all words likely to be misspelt spelled by different scholars, their 
derivatives also, finally setting right all errors by writing the word correctly 
on the black board. 

(d) Then dictate the piece a few words at a time, calling out each portion 
only once. 

(e) When all is copied, let the scholars change books, then spell every 
word distinctly, the scholars examining each other’s books, 

(f) Let all errors be written down correctly a dozen and more times by 
the scholars in the course of the week, and again presented for examination. — 

(g) If the extract is suitable—as it ought to be—have it committed to 
memory. 


III. Some teachers require their scholars to take notes of the lesson as it 
proceeds, Little need be said under this head, further than to hint that 


_-when the lesson is reproduced the teacher should examine it carefully as to 


the accuracy of its statements, and to the manner in which the reproduction 
is expressed. 


IV. Not much is generally done in Sunday schools to encourage scholars 
to express their thoughts in writing. One method of doing so has just been 
given, Others may be mentioned. A story may be read once or twice, and 
its meaning fully explained. The scholars are then asked to write down the 
story in their own words. The examination of such an exercise is best made 
by the teacher out of school hours, otherwise much time may be lost. Another 
exercise (paraphrasing) is to ask the pupils to express in their own words the | 
exact sense of the dictation exercise given on the previous Sunday. Above 
all it is recommended, both where writing is and is not practised, that the 
teacher, especially of girls, shall request them from time to time to write 
letters, taking care that they are examined and returned with comments | 
written upon them. * 

“Jt will be noticed that throughout this lesson in method the teaching of 


| writing is not treated as an end, but rather as a means to an end; that end 


is the training and storing of the mind by means to which the power of 
writing contributes. ! JoHun REYNOLDS. 
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LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. : 


Corrections IN Lussons VI., VII.=Page 7, line 1, for but probably 
|. thought that he read but he probably thought that. Page 8, line 3 from 
_ bottom, for third read fourth. Page 8, last line, for wnder iv. read under wt. 
QUESTIONS ON Lessons VI.—IX.—It would have been easy for Moses to 


make the Israelites and their allies worship JHVH, but it was very hard to - 


make them worship him alone. Give reasons for this. What does “ wor- 
shipping false gods” mean? Why was teaching the religion of JHVH a 
noble work? What:was the ark? What were the “Ten Commandments ?”* 
What political and religious reasons were there for observing the first com- 
mandment? What is the probable origin of the observance of the Sabbath 
day? [N.B—No questions on the other commandments are given, not 
because they are of less importance, but because each teacher will be better 
able to ask his own questions upon them. | 


Lrsson X.—“J, JHVA, am thy God from the land of Egypt.” 


We have seen how Moses and Aaron rescued their people from the 
| Oppression of Egypt, and how Moses especially tried to teach them to wor- 
ship JHVH and him alone, and to believe that “ fleeing from that which is 
|. evil and cleaving to that which is good” was the true way to serve and please 
him. 

The name of JHVH was new to many, if not to. all, of the Israelites and 
their friends, and the “'Ten Commandments,” as a set of religious rules, were 
new to them also; nor had they ever formed a single nation before, being but 
loosely held together, indeed, even now. 

The covenant of Sinai, then, when the chiefs swore to observe and enforce 
the law of JHVH, was an event of extreme importance. It was an attempt 
to form a new nation and to give it a new religion, and this too in the name 
(practically) of a new God. : 

“Tf Moses, hard by Mount Sinai, gave utterance to this conviction, and 
stimulated and pledged the representatives of the tribes to such a worship 
of the common god, then surely this mountain deserves to be marked even 
now as holy ground. According to the tradition Jahveh himself came down 
upon one of its peaks while the pealing thunder and flashing lightning tes- 
tified that he was there indeed. To us this representation is but poetic 


imagery ; but yet we gaze with awe upon Mount Sinai, if there indeed the || 
sanctity of an oath, reverence for father and mother, the inviolability of life, |" 
of property, and of wedlock, fidelity to truth and the Suppression of covetous || 


“*Tt will be well for the scholars to learn the Ten Commandments by heart; but without the || 


additions given in the Bible. The form given in the text, or that given in the note on page 8, may 
be used. = 
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desires, were maintained in the name of the deity and proclaimed as the brief 
epitome of true religion to the people.”* 

In a certain sense, then, Mount Sinai may be regarded as the birthplace 
of the religion and the people of Israel. 

The Israelites themselves always felt the importance of this period at the 
dawn of their history, and the expression, “I JHVH am thy God from the 
land of Egypt” (i.e. ever since you came out of Egypt), shows that they 
were quite aware that Moses had given them a new religion, and in a certain 
Sense a new God, in the wilderness of Sinai. 

Hosea xiii, 4 :— 

Yet I, JHVH, am thy God, from the land of Egypt, 
And thou knowest no God but me, 
For there is none that saveth beside me. 

. Hosea xii. 9 :— 

And I, JHVH—thy God from the land of Egypt— ; 
Will make thee dwell in tents once more, as in the day of assembling. 
It is needless at present to discuss the meaning of the latter part of this verse. 

There are many other passages in the writings of the prophets in which 
it is not said expressly that JHVH was the God of Israel “from the land of 
Egypt,” but in which it appears that the deliverance from Egypt was 
regarded by them as the first great blessing given to Israel by JHVH, and 
therefore as the beginning of the union between them. (See Amos. ii. 10; 
iii. 1 ; Micah vi. 4.) 

Again, the Israelites were aware not only that JHVH had not become 
- their God until they left Egypt, but also that they as a nation were quite in 
their infancy at that same time, that the nation in fact dated its existence 
from that period. Sometimes they thought of JHVH as the father and 
Tsrael as the son, and then they said that Israel was a little baby in Egypt, 
and that JHVH taught him to walk in the wilderness. (Hosea xi. 1, 3, 


and several passages in Ezekiel.) Sometimes they thought of JHVH as the » 


husband and Israel as the wife, and then they spoke of Israel as a young 
|| bride when in the wilderness. (See Hosea ii. 15 (second half), 16.) Here 
| Hosea makes JHVH say that he will lead Israel back again into the 
wilderness :— 


And she shall sing there as in the days of her youth, 
And as in the day when she came up out of the land of Egypt ; 
And then—saith JH VH—thou shalt call me ‘‘ my husband,” 

* And shalt call me ‘‘my lord” no more— 


i.e, the old love of Israel’s youth should return and she should use the 
edioationats language of former tifhes, “my husband,” not the more 
formal address, “my lord and master,” eta had grown up as her love 
became cold. (Jeremiah ii. 2 ; Ezekiel xvi. 60.) 

These passages, and many others, show how strongly the later Israelites 
‘|| felt that their nation was young—an infant or a bride—when JHVH became 
|| her God in Egypt and at Sinai. 


* Kuenen. 
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Yet more ; the impression that it was in the wilderness that Israel first 
knew JHVH was so strong, that long after the Israelites were settled in 
Canaan they still thought of JHVH as living in the wilderness, and coming 
from its mountains or deserts to Israel when his people called upon him! 
(See the very ancient song of Deborah in Judges v., especially verses 4, 5. 
Here JHVH comes from Seir or Edom,the country south of the Dead Sea, 


‘or from Sinai, to help his people. Remember that “the Lord” is really 


“ JHVH.” See “ Manual,” vol. 1 page 113.) It was not until the temple at 


Jerusalem, built by Solomon, had become famous, that Jerusalem was 


regarded as the abode of JHVH, and even then the old opinion was still | 
retained very often, Thus in the book of Kings (I. Kings xix. 9—18), Elijah 
goes to Horeb in the peninsula of Sinai to meet JHVH ; see also Habakkuk 
iii, 3, Teman and. Paran are both in the southern wildernesses, though Teman 
is not in the peninsula of Sinai. 

All these and many other passages prove that we are not departing either 
from the facts of history or from the beliefs of the Israelites, when we say 
that Egypt and the wilderness were the birthplace and the cradle of the 
people of Israel and the religion of JHVH. 


Lesson XI.—“ The waste and howling wilderness.” 


We are told in the Hebrew accounts of the exodus (or going out) from 
Egypt, that the Israelites, together with the “mixed multitude” that had 
thrown in its lot with theirs, all journeyed together in a single great camp, 
with their flocks and herds, through the wilderness of Sinai. We have no 
means of telling how great the numbers of the Israelites were at this time, 
for the figures given in the Bible are clearly exaggerated to an extraordinary 
degree ; but if they were anything like a nation, nay even if they had only 
been one single tribe of any considerable numbers, it must have been 
quite impossible for them to journey together in this way in a single camp 
through the peninsula, unless they had been well provided for the journey 
and had gone straight across. For the peninsula of Sinai is very barren and 
dry, there is hardly any water in it, and its pastures are but thin and scanty; 
nor is there any good. reason to suppose that it was ever more fruitful or 
better watered than it is at present.* The Hebrew writers always describe 
it as a terrible, waste land, with no water, and no means of supporting life in 
it. (See Deut. viii. 15; xxxii. 10; Jeremiah ii. 6 ; Hosea xiii. 5.) The 
Peninsula of Sinai can at present only support about 2,000 or 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, with their flocks, and it may be said in round numbers to contain |} 
30,000 square miles of land. It appears then that it can only support about || 
one person to every ten square miles, that is to say, each individual would 
require a ‘square piece of land for his support, measuring rather more than 
three miles each way! In addition to this, we must remember that the | 
Israelites and their allies had not the undisputed possession of the whole of || 


rd 
E * See Colenso, people’s edition, book 1, chap. vili., especially sections 73—76, See also the maps 
in Stanley’s ‘‘Sinai and Palestine,” pages xxxvi. 5, 42. 
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even this inhospitable land. It will be seen then how utterly impossible it 
iS to believe that a great nation moved about with large flocks and herds, in 
a compact body, for years and years together, within this peninsula, and at 
one time spent about a year at the foot of a’single mountain! The fact i is, 
that even if the Israelites had had the peninsula all to themselves, and had 
spead themselves over its whole surface, they would still not have had half 
enough space for the support of ihembtives and their flocks and herds. 

We must suppose, therefore, that many of them went further east and fed 
their flocks on the great steppes* between Palestine, the Euphrates, and the 
Arabian peninsula. (See Philip, maps 1 and 2.) 

The alliance, then, between a number of tribes scattered over so wide a 
territory, and often separated from each other by hostile tribes, such as the 
Edomites, cannot have been very close. An occasional meeting of the chiefs, 
such as the one at Sinai, of which we have spoken so much, might 
secure some degree of community of customs and objects ; and such plans as 
the wandering life of the desert allowed might be concerted on these occasions 
so as to insure a certain amount of unity of action among the various tribes; 

‘|| and this must have been nearly all. 

- Nevertheless, Moses was able to make more of these small opportunities 
than a man of less strength of character could have made of much more ° 
favourable circumstances, and it seems to be chiefly owing to the extraordinary 
power he had over everyone that came near him that the religion of JHVH 
sank into the rough hearts of these wandering tribes, and held them all 
together with a firmer tie than anything else could have furnished. Scattered 
and distant from each other as they were, they still felt that they were 
brethren, and this feeling never deserted them altogether. From the time of 
‘Moses onward, and chiefly owing to his personal Eoen they formed one 
nation. 

It is not surprising that in later ages all kinds of marvellous stories were 
told of the wonderful power of Moses. It seemed as if he could do every- 
thing, such power was given him by God! If the sea stood in the way of 
his people, he did but stretch his rod over it, and it stood up like a wall to 
the right and left, leaving a dry pathway in the midst; if his people were 
athirst in the “waste and howling wilderness,” he did but smite the rock, 
and water gushed forth from the flinty stone; if anyone spoke a word or 
lifted a hand against him, the fire of heaven came down and destroyed them, 
or the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them, or a mysterious disease 
brought them in humility to his feet to sue for pardon. God refused him 
nothing, and spoke with him face to face, as a man speaks to a friend. Such 

|| are some of the stories which afterwards grew up among the Israelites, and, 

‘|| unfortunately, we have hardly any more trustworthy records of this great 

hero than are preserved in these fables. 

There.are, however, some stories about Moses which may have some A 
| historical foundation, and, at any rate, seem to be true in so far as this, that 


* This is a name given to. great uncultivated plains and downs, with scanty vegetation, only 
| suited for pasturing flocks, 
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they represent him as enforcing the observance of the Ten Commandments 
among the Israelites. One of the most remarkable of these we will deal with 
in the following lesson. 


Lesson XIIL.—TZhe Golden Calf. 
5 i 

In after ages, when the Israelites were settled in Canaan, their teachers 
would tell them, when they broke any of the Ten Commandments, how 
Moses had enforced them, and how he had punished those who broke them in 
his day. In doing this they would try to make the pictures they drew as 
_vivid as possible, and just as preachers now-a-days, in speaking of some 
event in the life of Jesus, try to fill in the short descriptions of the gospels 
from their own imagination, so as to give their hearers a vivid impression of 
the’scene, even at the-risk of inaccuracy, so, doubtless, the teachers of Israel 
expanded and filled in the few traditions of the work of Moses that had come 
down to them, in order to make them useful in guiding the people of their 
own day. 

In this way, probably, the story in Exodus xxxii. rose up at some period 
during which the prophets and lawgivers were attempting to put down the 
_ habit of representing JHVH under the form of an ox (see Manual, vol.i., p. 77). 
How much or how little historical foundation it has it is difficult or impossible 
to say; but it certainly cannot be true just as it stands, for it makes God 
speak in words to Moses, and write on ‘tables of stone for him (see Manual, 
vol. i., p. 114, 115). : 

According to the story, then, Moses had drawn the people together at that 
mountain on which he had long before held communion with God (vol. i, p. 
114). He had thought that if he could get them there all would be easy, 
They, too, would learn what he had learnt. He had already tried to teach 
them the religion of JHVH, and now he had gone once more to the height of 
the mountain (leaving Aaron and Hur* in charge of the people) to receive 
the tables of stone written by God. He was long EDEOE and the people 
became impatient. (Read ol XXxXii.) 


Verse 1. Make us a “fh to go before us, &c. They considered Moses the 
representative of their God, but now that he was gone and did not seem to be 
coming back again, they wanted some other Sapresen tans ae image—to 
lead them. Wot not=know not. . 

Verse 2. The weakness with which Aaron yields to the request is one of 
the most remarkable features of this story. It is not the kind of thing that 
is invented, and seems to show that there must be some historical foundation 
for the story. When people invent stories about their ancient Hexes) they 
attempt, at any rate, to make them appear great and noble. ; 

It is a curious fact that “ear-rings” are spoken of elsewhere in apn he 
with idolatry. (See Genesis xxxv. 4.) 

Verse 4, “And he took them from them, and worked the rnetil with a 


* This Hur is mentioned several 


ti in 
reine: nothing anes ecy Bice imes in the old traditions as a friend of ‘Moses and Aaron, but |} 
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chisel, and cast an image of a steer out of it. Then the people cried, ‘This 
is.thy God, O Israel, that brought thee up out of the land of Egypt’ ”—i.e., 
this is JHVH. 

There has been a good deal of needless discussjon about the meaning of 
the first part of this verse, for we cannot tell whether the image was cast or 
chiseled, The text seems to say both! The same peculiarity is found in 
Judges xvii. 3, 4; xviii. 14., where evidently one image, not two, is meant. 

* Verse 5. A feast of JHVH. This shows that the image was regarded as 
an image of JHVH 

Verse 6. The description of the feast seems to be taken from the writer’s 
own time, when dancing and all kinds of rioting were often encouraged at 
so-called religious feasts. 

Meanwhile JHVH tells Moses all thats is going on in his absence. 

Verse 8. “This is thy God, O Israel,” &e. 

Verse 9. Stiffnecked= obstinate. 

Verse 10. “Suffer me, then, to burn with indignation against them, and 
destroy them.” JHVH is represented as telling Moses not to attempt to 
_ || excuse the people, but to suffer them to be destroyed without a word of 
pleading. Then JHVH will make the descendants of Moses into a great 
people, and will bless them. 

But Moses thinks of nothing but how to save his people—obstinate was 
sinful as they are—from JHVH’S wrath. 

The way in which he is made to attempt this is very curious. He beseeches 
JHVH (literally, strokes his face /) not to destroy the people for two reasons. 
First, because it would be so inconsistent first to rescue the people so 
wonderfully from Egypt,-and then to destroy them. How the Egyptians 
would triumph, and what strange ideas they would form of JHVH, if they 
could say “so he only rescued them from us to destroy them in the mountains 
|| after all!” (Verses 11,12). Second, because he had promised to make them 
at a great nation, and must not break his word (verse 13). On the strength 
|| of these representations JHVH consents not to destroy them (verse 14). We 
| see from all this how the writer imagined God to be just like a man, who 

requires reminding of his word of honour, and may do things discreditable 

to himself unless spoken to in time! He saw that an image of an ox was an 
| unworthy representation of God, but he did not see how unworthy a 
representation even he himself had made of him. 


™ II. 

Verses 15,16. It was a common belief in ancient times that certain 

very sacred objects had come down to earth from heaven, and were the work 

of the gods themselves. So this writer thought that JHVH had hewn the 

|| stone tablets, and carved the commandments upon them with his own hand. 

|| Such an idea is another example of what is called anthropomorphism, on the 
part of the writer ; that is, thinking and speaking of God as if he were a man. 

> These stories about God occasionally and in a special place taking a part in © 

: | the action of nature or the history of man, become incredible or rather 
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unmeaning to us just in proportion as we realise that always and everywhere 
God is present and active. God makes all the rocks and stones in the world. 
To say that He makes them, and to say that they grow, are two ways of : 
saying the same thing ; and, therefore, to say that God made some particular 
stone, does not make us regard that stone as any more wonderful or holy 
than others, for God made them too. To say that God made these tablets 
and wrote the commandments upon them would be another way of saying ; 
that they grew in a certain shape, and with certain words written upon them.’ | 
There would be nothing more wonderful in this than in their growing in any 
other way, but it would be more unusual. In other words, it would be just 
as easy for God to make such a stone as for him to make any other sort, but 
the more we observe his works, the less inclined we are to believe that he 
does or ever did make such unusual stones, &. But the writer of these 
verses, as I have said, thought of God as if he were a man. That is, he did : 
not think of him as making all the stones and everything else in the world, : 
but as (on this occasion) taking a stone already there, as a man would take 
it, and cutting letters upon it. i 
Verses 17, 18. Joshua, a faithful follower of Moses, had gone up into 

the mountain with him, but had not been with him when God told him 
about the idolatry of the people. When he heard the sound of the revels 
below, he thought there must be a battle going on; but Moses answered,— 

No sound of a shout of victory, 

No sound of a shout of defeat ; 

But the sound of singing I hear! 
Verse 19. Although Moses had heard of all this before, and had pleaded for | 
his sinful people (verses 7—14), yet, ) 


ee a 


** Because things seen are mightier than things heard,” 

the sight made him burst into passionate indignation. Was this the people 
for whom he had toiled solong? Here, at the very foot of the holy mountain, 
to which he had brought them at last to teach them God’s revelation! In 
uncontrollable wrath he dashed the tables, of which they had shown themselves 
so unworthy, to fragments upon the rocks ! | 

Verse 20. If the image could really be burned aid ground, it must have || 
been made of wood, or some other substance, and covered with gold. This is 
certainly not the a nis gt that we get from the account of its manufac- || 
ture (verse 4). , 

Verses 21—24, Aaron, who had betrayed his trust, now throws all the blame 
upon the people. “There came out this calf”—as if it had come of itself ! 
So children say, “A form fell down,” or “There came a tear in it,” when \| 
they have been making a noise or tearing their clothes. 

Verses 25—29. (Omit.) 

Verse 30. The love felt by Moses for his people overcomes everything, || 
and now all his anxiety is that their sin may be forgiven. 

Verse 31. “A god of gold.” 5 

Verse 32. “But oh, do thou forgive them their sin! or else blot 1 me,” 
&c.—i.e., if thou wilt not forgive them, then give me up to destruction ! 
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So far from being content to see his people perish and to be made a great 
nation himself, Moses desires to live no longer if his people are not forgiven! 

Verse 33. JHVH answers that he will not destroy Moses for the sin of 
the people, and will not allow him to perish instead of them. Those who 
have sinned must be punished for their sin. (Ezekiel xviii, and xxxiii., espe- 
cially xviii. 4,20.) There may be those who would give up all their hopes 
and joys on earth and in heaven for us—who would be blotted out of God’s 

book for us—if it could save us. But it cannot save us. We must bear our 
“own sins, and no one can bear them for us. (See Manual, vol. i., pp. 141 f.) 
Verse 34. All was to go on apparently as before: God would not leave his 
people ; but in the day of visitation the punishment would surely come. So 
when we sin God may still be with us—his angel may still watch over us and 
guide us—but yet the penalty comes. It is not as if we had not sinned. 

Verse’35 states that the punishment consisted in a plague, 

The whole chapter should now be read again, except verses 25—29. 
Verses 7—14 may also be omitted if the teacher thinks fit. There are some | 
very good reasons for supposing that they are not part of the original story. 

Bring out, in talking over the contents of the chapter with the scholars :— 

1. The great power which Moses had over the people, and how they 
submitted to him immediately when he returned. an 

2. The minuteness with which Aaron tells all the wnessential part of what 
had happened, contrasted with his attempt to slur over the really important 
part. This is just what both children and grown-up people always do when 
telling of something in which they are to blame. 

3. The intense indignation of Moses against the sin, and his severity 
towards the sinners in making them so utterly ashamed of their sin, and his 
intense love for them through it all, leading him to the most noble self-sacrifice 
for their sakes. ; Puiuie H, WICKSTEED. 


, 


_ LESSONS ON OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. 


. V.—MOSES. 


I. Everybody knows the chief points of the story of Moses; and those 
who have read the “Lessons on the History of Israel” in the Manual will 
have got a good deal of information about his life, and the struggles of his 
people under his guidance. You know how the children of Jacob and Joseph 
were oppressed by the Pharaoh who succeeded Joseph’s friend, and became a 
mere nation of slaves; and how Moses, though bred, we are told, rather as 
an Egyptian of high caste than as an Israelite, cast in his lot bravely with 
his own people when he was old enough to feel the shame of their condition, 

One hasty act led to consequences which seemed for a time to put him out of 
the way of helping his brethren, but really gave him time for thought, which 
led to stern resolution and wise action. He slew an Egyptian who was ill- 
using a Hebrew, and found that his own people were ready rather to inform 
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against him than to support him as.a champion; so he fled away to the 
desert, and lived for a long time with a chief of the Midianites, whose 
daughter he married. But he did not forget his brethren; no doubt. he 
thought of all kinds of schemes for rousing their spirit, which slavery was 
gradually weakening and degrading, and inducing them to make a bold stroke 
for freedom. While he was keeping the flock of his father-in-law Jethro in 
the desert, “a stranger in a strange land,” his heart was far away, with those 
slaves who were serving under hard taskmasters in Egypt. And, more than 
this, during the long lonely days the old religion of the Hebrews woke to life 
again in him; the secret of the strength of Israelite religion was found again 
in him. Just as Abraham found God very near to him in all his wanderings ; 
just as Jacob, when he was an outcast from his father’s house, found that he 
had not left his father’s God behind him—so Moses found that the desert 
was holy ground, because there he could enter into communion with God. 
He felt that he was nearer to God then than he had been among the temples 
and statues of Egypt. We know that, when he at last brought his people 
out from the land of bondage, he thought that their great religious lesson 
could be best learned in that desert at the foot of Sinai, where he had felt 
the assurance of God’s blessing and support in his attempt. 

I think we are right in saying that it was to the old religion of his family © 
that his soul turned when he was alone. Though the name by which he 
spoke of God—J HV H—is represented as new to the great mass of Israelites, 
‘there is evidence that it was known among his own kindred before his time; 
and so it was naturally his own tribe—that of Levi—which furnished the 
priests and ministers of JHVH. You will find out some day, when you are 
lonely, and far-from your own people, that the old faiths and the old words 
which were dear to them, have a strange power over you, though you may 
not have thought much of such things before. Scraps of poetry, and verses 
of Scripture, and words of prayer, which perhaps you have not understood or 
cared to understand, will come back to you in memory, will suggest thoughts 
of God and holy things that can comfort you when you most need comfort, 


will strengthen your faith when you are feeling weakest, and bring back the 


companionship of bygone days when you are most solitary. Life will teach 


you the deeper meanings of words of religious hope and trust and love; you || 


may be very familiar with them now, and it is well to be so; but their real 
power will reveal itself only as you need it. ‘ 

II..The story of the exodus (or going out) of the Hebrew nation from 
Egypt has already been told in these pages. (Vol. i, p. 119.) We are told 
that the Israelites crossed some part of the bed of the Red Sea, and that the 
Egyptians tried to do the same in pursuit of them, and perished. But 


turn to the story in Exodus xiv., and let us take a lesson from it. The ||_ 
struggle of Moses with Pharoah seems to have been successful: at last the | 


people halt in their forced march, and night falls just as they reach the edge 
of the seas But when they look forward, and see the water before them, and 
far on the other side the barren wilderness across which their journey is to 


lie, their heart begins to fail. There was the strange shore, with its barren, ] 
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parched, salted sand-banks, so different from the fruitful Nile-valley they - 


had left behind. And when they looked behind and saw, perhaps by the last 
light of sunset, the host of Pharoah descending towards the sea in pursuit, 
their vague alarm gives place to abject terror. We can imagine the short 
twilight of those regions, passed in speechless panic—then the darkness 
which in reality saved them from their enemies, but which brings out loud 
murmurs against Moses, that it were better to live as slaves in Egypt than 
die in the wilderness. No one has the spirit to suggest a movement under 
the cover of night, or an attempt to discover whether the water is fordable. 
Moses says no word of rebuke; he strives simply to reassure them, and says, 
“Pear ye not : stand ye still, and see the salvation of JHVH which he will 
show to you this day.” He trusts that God will somehow even then save his 
people, who stand paralysed with fear, awaiting in sullen inactivity either 
destruction from the Egyptians, or salvation from the Lord. He says that 
if they will only hold their peace and not murmur against him, God will 
exert his mighty power and do everything for them. But Moses is wrong. 
God never did, and never will, save people who do nothing for themselves. 
To stay still, not because you trust, but because you fear ; to call on God to 
help you, because you will not help yourself; to rely on him because you 
don’t know what to do, and would rather do nothing—this is not the way to 
see the salvation of the Lord, or to find him a very present help in time of 
trouble. And Moses learnt that the way of God’s salvation was other than he 
had thought. “And JHVH said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto 


| me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” Forward, 


though darkness is around them ; forward, though an unknown sea is before 
them. “He to whom the darkness and the light are both alike—He whose 
path is in the great waters—can deliver them, if only they will bestir them- 
selves, and act like a living people, like free men and not slaves, and work 
out their own salvation. 

1. When we are making-all the effort and all the progress toe: we can, 
then only do we truly feel, or gain the right to feel, the guidance of God in 
our lives. * When we are determined that, whatever be the issue, no endea- 
your shall be wanting on our part, then the thought of God cheers our toil 
and assures us that our labour cannot be in vain. It gives us such strength, 
too, that when the work is successful it does not seem to be all our own doing. 
“The ice was strong, but God was stronger,” said one of Frobisher’s men, 


| telling how his ship was grinding a night and a day among icebergs; and you 


feel sure that no man who had not worked hard in that time of danger would 
have used such words. And, not only in matters of our own safety and 
welfare, but in helping on all great and good causes in the world, God gives 
us some little thing that we may do which will become a greater thing than. 


we expect if we faithfully do our best with it. The best influences prevail—. 
the noblest works are accomplished—through the joining of men’s hands i im | 


hearty effort to give effect to their prayers. | 


* See some good illustrations in Jacox: “ Secular Annotations,” vol. i., p. 342. 
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‘«‘ The means that heaven yields must be embraced, 

And not neglected; else, if heaven would, 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse ; 

The proffered means of succour and redress.” 

Shakspeare: Richard II., iii. 2. 

We are most apt to forget this principle in regard to self-improvement. We 
pray that we may be made better. But God will not take the conduct of our 
life out of our hands into his. He says, “ Go forward.” Only when we are 
moving can we be led; he cannot guide those who are content to stand still. 
“So run that ye may obtain” (1 Cor. ix. 24). : 

2. You see from this how truly Moses was a prophet, and learn the real 
meaning of the word. A prophet is one who listens for the word of God and 
strives to know his will, and then speaks forth the truth he feels.* Such a 
man will not rest upon what he has said simply because he has said it; he 
will be ever ready to acknowledge the new revelations of God in his experience 
and his thought, and amend his former opinions and words, if they do not 
represent the truth as he now feels it. When Moses learns how much better 
and nobler it is to say “Go forward” than “Stand ye still,” no thought of 
losing position or personal influence keeps him from unsaying his former 
words. Such simple sincerity is the source of a teacher’s greatest and best 
influence. And if we believe the best we know, the best we think, and the 


best we feel, to be truly the “word of God” to us, by simply following and | 


obeying this, and humbly amending what we discover to be wrong in our 
former life and opinion and speech, we shall go from step to step of progress 
in steadfast faith and increasing knowledge. 


Norr.—Read, in connection with the exodus, Psalm lxxvii., where we find that 
the Hebrew legend speaks of a violent storm as having occurred at the time, no doubt 
accompanying the strong wind which, according to the song of triumph in Exodus xv. 
(older, of course, than the narrative), kept back the water. The army of Alexander 
the Great is said to have crossed the bed of the Pamphylian Sea (Gulf of Adalia), and 
modern travellers say that the water is there sometimes kept back by the wind in such 
a way as to render the account not improbable. 

J. Epwin OpgeErs. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Lesson XXXVI.— The Ecstasy. 


As we try to enter into the mind of Jesus, we cannot help thinking that 
when he came to be baptised by John, his baptism would mean more to him 
than we have yet seen. No doubt he knew that in being baptised he should 
be encouraging by his example the use of a symbol that tended to impress 
on the minds of others the necessity of the inward water of repentance. But 
it was more than this to him. He would make it to his own mind a sign of 
the dedication of himself to the work of the ministry; for it was about this 
time that he was meditating going forth to teach the two great truths with 


* See Manual, vol. i, p. 106. ae 
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which his soul was full: (1) Righteousness—righteousness to begin in the 
genuine hearty love of it—“ hunger and thirst after righteousness.” (2) God 
in us ever teaching us and helping us to be righteous. But the more Jesus 
came to understand himself, to see distinctly what it was he wanted, the 
more he discovered how utterly his whole desire and aim were opposed. to 
the rooted belief of the Jewish people—to the worship in the temple, to the 
teaching of the scribes. He saw how far, how very far, his design went even 
beyond that of John. For the Baptist was content to lay down rules for the 
people to observe. Jesus went much further. He wanted to awaken in 
men’s souls such 4 love of righteousness or goodness that they would be 
rules for themselves. John did not care to attack the old ritual law, and 
seems to have kept to it himself much more than Jesus, for we find in 
Matthew ix. 14 that the disciples of John came to Jesus asking, “ Why do 
we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ?” We find the same 
difference between John and Jesus marked in Matthew xi. 19, 20; Mark ii. 18. 
' Again, John probably taught much like the scribes, referring the people to 
the written law as their guidé. He was not prepared for the bold doctrine 
of Jesus— God in us, teaching us, making us in a great degree independent of 
outward law; for we find that long afterwards the disciples of John had 
never heard of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost—God in us. (See Acts xix. 
1—5.) ; 

As a statement of what the early Christians thought Christ had believed 
and taught about the doctrine of God in us, or of the Holy Spirit, read John 
xiv. 16, 26 ; xvi. 7—13 ; xvii. 21—23. ; 

Hebrews viii. 1—13. Here Jesus is represented as coming to do away 
with the old priesthood and the old law, i. e. the old covenant—that was 
written on stones and in parchment rolls—and to establish a new religion—a 
new covenant or testament—that written by God on human minds and hearts. 
(See also 2 Corinth. iii.) 

Christ means us to look within ourselves for the living teachings of God, 
and to use all outward teachings only as means to help us to hear and under- 
stand these inward teachings better. : 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


All Christians agree in believing that, God does send his. Holy Spirit to 
guide, teach,'and strengthen us. But alarge number believe this Holy Spirit 
or Holy Ghost to be a separate person from God the Father—one of the 
persons of the Trinity. We see no trace of such a doctrine in Scripture ; with 
us the Holy Spirit is the same as God himself, or, if we may use the expres- 
sion, a portion of God himself. It is as the writer to the Phillippians ex- 
presses, chap. ii. 13, “For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” See also Hebrews xiii. 20, 21; 1 Corinth, xii. 6—8, 
where the Spirit and God are spoken of as one. See also John iv. 24, “God 
is a Spirit.” Besides, how utterly confusing to our thought it would be to 
imagine one person of the Trinity descending from heaven at the baptism of 
Jesus, to inspire him who is already filled with another person of the same 
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~ Trinity. The doctrine of the personality of the Holy Spirit, though it insensibly % 
grew and strengthened, was not generally received in the Christian church 
for along time. The Council of Nicea, which in 325 .D. fixed the doctrine : 
of the church in the Nicene Creed, made the creed say of the Holy Spirit 5 
only, “And (we believe) in the Holy Ghost.” Gregory of Nazianzen writes : 
in 380: “Some of our theologians consider the Holy Spirit to be a certain t 
mode of the Divine agency ; others, a creature of God; others, God himself.” . 
The Council of Constantinople in 381 seemed determined to put an end to 
this vagueness, and added to the words, “and in the Holy Ghost”—which 
ended the Nicene Creed—the wards, “the Lord and Giver of life, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” It was not till about 
the eighth century that the Latin (Roman) Church added to the words, 
“who proceedeth from the Father,” the words, “and from the Son.” The 
Greek Church separated from the Roman Church chiefly on account of this 
addition, which she considered heresy, and never accepted. Pity 


Lesson XXX VII.—The Eestasy. 
; (CONTINUATION. ) 

If Jesus ever ventured to speak to John of the deepest thoughts that were 
in his soul, we can imagine John being shocked and startled, and inclined 
to reprove the bold and revolutionary tendency of his young friend’s ideas. 
He would say to him, Why, thou art contemplating not the reformation, but 
the overturning, of the old religion, and the establishment of one entirely 
new. I see that thou wouldst sweep away the whole Levitical law—fastings, 
purifications, sacrifices, the priesthood itself. Nay, if I understand thee 
aright, thou wouldst destroy the very temple, and teach each man to look on 
himself as God’s temple. It is adesign which takes away my breath. It con- 
templates a more tremendous revolution than is recorded in the whole history 
of our nation. To effect it, thou wouldst be a second Ezra, or Samuel, or 
Moses—nay, one greater than either, Thou wouldst be doing a work greater 
than that which we believe the promised Messiah will do. Give up such 
wild, dangerous notions, and be content, with me, to call the people to reform 
themselves according to the best teachings of the ancient law. Whether , 
John suggested these thoughts to Jesus or not, there is every appearance || — 
that they did come—that Jesus saw what a revolutionary work.(in a religious 
sense) he was contemplating, and how it was a work greater than that which 
the people expected from their promised Messiah, though he could not help 
thinking that it was one part of the very work which the great prophets had 
given to that Messiah. Might it not be, then, that though he could not take 
up the work of the Messiah of the people’s thought, he might take up the 
work of the Messiah of God’s thought ?—though he could not be the Jewish 
Messiah, he might be God’s Messiah? As soon as this great thought had | 
dawned upon him, his mind was filled with unutterable wonder, gladness, || 
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_ awe, and in his first ecstasy he went:to John and requested to be baptised of 
him, he making the rite in his own mind the symbol-of a solemn dedication — 
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of himself to God, and of the taking up of this great work of God’s Messiah, 
In the grand joy and ecstasy of that hour, as he came out of the water, he 
-seemed to see a vision. It was that of heaven itself opening upon him, 
whilst the Spirit of God appeared to descend to inspire and strengthen him 
for his work, and the voice of his heavenly Father seemed to speak to him, 
accepting him as his Messiah—‘‘ Thou art»my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” (Read Mark i. 9—11.) © 

Verse 10 The heavens opened.—It was supposed at that time that the sky 
was a solid vault—a firmament—that whichis firm. If Jesus represented the 
vision which he had received to his disciples in this’ way, it shows that he 
shared the imperfect notions of his times in matters of science. It was 
again supposed that God and his angels dwelt above this solid sky. Profes- 
sor Tyndall tells us that the colour of the sky is caused by inconceivably 
small particles of something scattered in our atmosphere. These reflect to 
our eyes, out of all the light that falls upon them, only the blue rays. When 
- we look up to the sky we are looking into infinite space. 

The Spirit ke a dove-—This is the form the Spirit, which is invisible, 
took to the imagination of Jesus ; and no doubt because the dove was to his 
mind the emblem of all that was gentle, peaceful, pure, innocent, and loving. 
This was his idea of what the Spirit of God would make men. It was what 
that Spirit had made Him. (See Matthew x. 16; also James iii. 17,18.) 
Nothing is more wonderful than the dove-like spirit which Christ’s influence 
awoke in the first Christians, whilst they were living among a people whose 
selfishness, violence, and cruelty, made them more like hawks. Jesus says 
that he sends forth his disciples as sheep in the midst of wolves. (Matt x. 16.) 

Verse 11. Thou art my beloved Son.—Thou art accepted as the Messiah 
(Hebrew)—Christ (Greek)—Anointed (English). “Son of God” was only 
another name for “ Messiah” in the mouths of the people; as we see by 
Matthew xxvi. 63, where the High Priest says, “I adjure thee by the living 
God that thou tell me whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 

We need not suppose that in this vision there was anything outward or 
miraculous. We must not introduce supernatural explanations of things 
_ where natural explanations will suffice. It was a vision in the soul of Jesus 
raised to a state of ecstasy, by the great thoughts and self-dedication which _ 
filled him. And it was to him an assurance that his heavenly Father had 
accepted him as his Messiah, to do his work. 

In whom I am well-pleased.—Here we have the same thought again that _ 
we ie in Luke ii. 52, “and Jesus increased in favour both with God and 
man.” In the life of Jesus we see the great truth manifested that God looks 
cay love on those who are good. They are lovely, i.e., loveable in his sight. 
Another truth comes from this: That God must desire to love his children, 
' and therefore must desire to make them what he can love. He must sorrow 
over the wicked as a loving mother sorrows over a wicked son ; longing to 
Jove him and yet unable to love him as she would, through his unloveliness 
of character. Jesus, going forth with the earnest longing and endeavour to 
make men good—surely betause he loved them and longed to make thent 
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what he could love still more—is an image of God with his great love for us 
all. (Matt. iii. 16,17; Luke iii. 21, 22.) 

Notice the little differences in the three accounts of the synoptics whilst 
giving substantially the same story. Now read John i. 32,33. Here we 
have a different story. It is John who sees the vision, and nothing is said 
about Jesus seeing it. The first account-is the more trustworthy, as more 
natural and written nearer the time of Jesus. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


In what light do we regard the Scriptures? Our view of the Scriptures 
comes out of our belief in “Godin us,” or the “ Holy Spirit.” We believe 
God is ever teaching or seeking to teach us all. Some listen to his teachings 
and understand them better.than others. The Scriptures contain a record 
of what a long line of the highest religious minds believed God taught them, and 
of the lies they lived through that belief. This record is most valuable to us 
in assuring us of the great truth that God does teach his human children in 
all times, and in drawing our attention to and helping us to understand what 
he is saying to us. But still we are compelled to judge everything in the 
Scriptures by God’s teaching in our own souls; and we find there many 
things stated as true which to our reason—guided, as we believe, by God— 
appear untrue ; many things stated as right which to our conscience—guided, 
as we believe, by God—seem wrong. Therefore we conclude that many holy 
men of old often took for the teachings of God in their souls things which 
were only their own mistakes, or the mistakes of their times. The Scriptures, 
then, are like mines of rich ore in which there is much precious gold, though 
the gold is mixed with much dross of error. We can separate the gold from 
the dross by the application of our own reason and conscience. 


Lesson XXX VIII.—The Temptation. - 


After the ecstasy, in which the soul of Jesus felt full of triumphant 
assurance, joy, and hope, there came a reaction. It was natural that at first 
the glory and blessedness of his work as God’s Messiah should occupy his 
mind. But it is the nature of all intense emotions to, exhaust themselves. 
There came a time when the ecstatic emotion of Jesus, in which he had 
seen the vision, exhausted itself, and then, in the depression which 
followed, all the difficulties of his undertaking presented themselves. His 
mind became so restless and distracted that he felt a necessity to be alone 
with himself, that he might think out the crowd of thoughts that thronged 
upon him. And so he left John for a time and wandered away into the 
wilderness, where he could be in perfect solitude. It was generally believed 
by the early Christians that the district to which he retired was a wild 
mountainous region lying on the borders of that great plain of the Jordan 
in which he had stayed with John. The rocks there abounded in caves, 
which were afterwards the abodes of hermits. The mountain is now called 
“ Quarantania,” from the forty days’ temptation. The scholar will find the 
spot—though not marked—in Philip’s Scripture Atlas, No. 9, between Jericho 
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and Jerusalem. When it is said, then, that Jesus was led up of the Spirit, 
or driven by the Spirit, into the wilderness, we must understand that he was 
led or driven by the thoughts which were working in his mind; and when 
we read that he was tempted of the devil, we must understand that doubting, 
tempting thoughts came into his mind. 

The first temptation was a doubt as to whether he might not be mistaken. 
It seemed to him that it could not be—could not be that he, the son of a 
mere peasant of Galilee, should be chosen for so divine an honour and to do 
_-s0 divine a work. How was it possible that he, with no means but his own 
weak words, with no authority or influence—such as would be given by his 
having ti® learning and belonging to the body of the scribes, or his being 
rich, or connected with any of their high families—how was it possible for 
him to go forth and set himself against all the most cherished notions of a 
people, and prevail in overturning that great structure of Mosaism that had 
stood more than a thousand years, and whose foundations went down into the 
hearts and daily habits of the people? Ah, no! Surely it was too vast, 
too terrible an undertaking. He could not succeed; he should only be 
crushed in the attempt. He must have been mistaken. His vision had been 
a delusion. He had been too presumptuous in supposing that he might 
become God’s Messiah and do that Messiah’s work. Ah, if he could but be 
quite certain; if God would only give him a sign that he did really accept 
him as the Messiah, the Son of God, and. would be on his side in his under- 
taking—if, for example, he would give him the power with a word to change 
these stones into bread, to satisfy the hunger which began to gnaw him, then 
he would be content and go on with his work in confidence ; for if God was 
for him, who could be against him ? 

But his better thought answered the doubt. - No, it must not be; thou 
| hast no right to expect God to give thee a sign. He speaks these thoughts 
into thy soul which have told thee to take up this great work; thou must 
trust them and act upon them, or there will be no value in thy faith. Thou 
' must live thy life of faith, not by stones made bread, but by every word— 
in thy heart—which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

It was a very natural temptation—it was a temptation that, in some form 
or other, comes to all of us. We are all called upon by God—not, indeed, to ~ 


|| do some very great work, like that of the Messiah, but at all events to live a 


good and noble life, and do all the good we can—be messiahs in our circle. 
God calls us by his voice, speaking through our conscience. But we are not 
|| content; we cannot sufficiently trust this; we want some sign from God that 
~ he really means what fae says in us, or that he does say it. A youth has been 
brought up from childhood to believe that God has in past times given many 
wonderful supernatural signs or miracles to confirm men’s trust in his voice 
which speaks in them; by-and-by he learns from his Sunday-school teacher 
that learned and thoughtful men no longer consider these supernatural signs. 
or miracles recorded in the Scripture as historical facts, but the growth of the 
|| imaginations of people who lived in times when God’s method of ruling his 
|| world by regular laws of nature was little known—when people believed in 
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miracles happening every day—when, indeed, everything that was unusual 
or extraordinary seemed to thema miracle. And the youth at first, finding 
that God has not confirmed his yoice within him by these outward signs, is 
tempted to distrust the voice within—to think, if he cannot believe in 
miracles, then he has no ground for believing in anything; and he is apt to. 
think that there is no reason why he should believe in God or immortal life ; 
or why he should believe that he ought to be honest, and, pure, and temperate, 
and kind, and just, and tell the truth, and deny himself anything he wishes 
for. The teacher, if he is wise, will help his scholar in the temptation; he 
will try to make him feel that we ought to trust God’s voice speaking in us, 


_ because we know that it is the highest thing that comes to us, know in our 


best moments that it must be from God; he will make him feel that there 
is something mean and base, as well as weak, in saying, “ I cannot or will-not 
trust ¢hat in me which tells me to be honest and truthful and noble, unless I 
can see it confirmed by an outward sign.” He must make him content to 
say to himself, “Thou shalt not‘ trust to signs, but to every word—in thy 
heart—which proceedéth out of the mouth of God.” (Read Mark i. 12, 13.) 
Forty Days.—Probably Jesus, in giving in after times an.account of his 
temptation to his disciples, merely said that he was a long time in the 
wilderness ; but they and thezr disciples, being possessed by the notion that 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, and other great prophets of the Old Testament were 
types of the Messiah (¢.e., likenesses beforehand of what he would be), thought 
that every part of the Messiah’s life must correspond to something in the 


lives of those who foreshadowed him. And so, as Moses had fasted forty — 


days and forty nights in.the mount (Exodus xxiv. 18 ; xxxiv. 28), and as 


» Elijah had fasted forty days and forty nights as he went to Horeb (1 Kings 


xix. 8), therefore the’r imagination pictured Jesus as being exactly forty days 
in the wilderness and fasting. We shall find, as we go on, this imagination 
of the disciples and the early church— prepossessed by the belief that Christ 
must be like the Old Testament characters—giving what is called a mythical 
clothing to many of Christ’s deeds and words, and even inventing some 
deeds and words which had no real existence. We must try to separate the 
mythical clothing from the real fact which, as in the case of the temptation, 
often lies hidden within it. 

Mark i. 13. Tempted of Satan.—See “ Doctrine” at end of this lesson. 

With the wild beasts—This is merely an indication that Jesus was deep 
in the wild uncultivated country where wild beasts abound, 


And angels ministered unto him.—This is probably another part of the ie 
_ mythical clothing in which the early imagination liken Christ to Elijah, who, | 


when he was hungry, was ministered unto by an angel (1 Kings xix. 1—8), 
A cake is baked on the coals by a miracle, and an angel bids him eat, - [The 


- teacher will know how to treat this story lof Elijah from the lessons on Ne | , 


Old Testament. | 


Matt. iv. 1—4. Verse 2. An hungered. —Hungry. ‘The form of word | 


corresponds to athirst, aweary, &c. « (Luke iv. 1—4.) 
John has:no account of the temptation. 
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DOCTRINE—FOR ALL. 

We must not believe that a real personal devil, or Satan, came to Jesus 
to tempt him. Under the clothing there is a fact, the fact that he was 
tempted-—tempted by his doubting thoughts. The disciples, and, it may be, 
Jesus, explained that fact according to the common notions of their day. 
The Jews, but especially the Jews of Galilee, in the time of Jesus, believed 
. in a prince of evil—the diabolos (devil) or enemy of God. His abode was 
somewhere in a kingdom of darkness; but he came forth from his own 
||-vegion with thousands of his angels, wicked as himself, and they roamed 
about the earth and filled the air, doing all the evil they could. Where 

God aimed to produce happiness they liked to produce misery ; where he 
sought to have goodness they brought about wickedness. They worked 
all kinds of outward mischief, causing storms, blights, shipwrecks, and 
all manner of accidents, afflicting men’s bodies with diseases, getting 
into them as well as into animals, using them as their houses, and making 
them subject to their wicked will, so that they became mad. But most of 
all they haunted men’s souls, and whispered to them wicked thoughts and 
feelings to tempt them to sin. . 
This belief in devils swarming in this world, and ever watchful for oppor- 
tunities to do evil, seemed to fill and hold the mind of the people among 
whom Jesus lived and ministered. It still grew and strengthened after- 
wards. The early Christians soon began to think that all the gods and 
goddesses of the heathen were devils in disguise that had got themselves 
worshipped. (See 1 Cor. x. 20, 21.) In the middle ages, this belief im devils 
all around so increased that it seemed to drive men mad. It was believed 
that people made agreements with the devil, who gave them power to do all 
the mischief they liked for a time, but that he came and fetched them away 
“at last. These people were feared as witches or wizards, and thousands upon 
thousands of them were burnt. 

But as peoplé have become more acquainted with the laws of nature they 
have been growing to believe less and less in the agency of these devils, and 
even to doubt their very existence. None but the most ignorant believe now 
in witches and wizards. Now how is this? It is because as we become ~ 
more and more acquainted with the true nature of the world around us, and | 
the true nature of ourselves, we see no work which devils can do. We see 
no room for them, no need of them. \ 

The people of the times of Jesus and of the middle ages believed in devils 
because they did not see how all the evils which are in the world could happen 
without devils. ‘They were needed, to their minds, to work the evils that 
| existed in the world. 
‘We have learnt: that there are no evils in this world that are not caused 
by God’s good laws working towards good in the world. Storms are caused 
by laws of the atmosphere; diseases by laws of the human body. Even 
temptation to sin is caused by desires in our mind, whose general tendency 
‘}l sto lead us to look after our body or our own interest. Thus, you see, we 
al gee nothing that requires a devil to explain it, and therefore we do not 
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| believe any longer in a personal devil in this world; and, as to what there 
may be in the other world, we think God rules in all worlds much as he rules 
in this world. He will not need a devil to do whatever of evil his wisdom } 
and goodness see fit to be permitted there any more than here. And then, é 
again, we believe God’s love is so almighty that it must in the end melt and : 
conquer to himself any being, however wicked. We think it very unlikely 
that a wicked spirit, such as the devil is supposed to be, could, in spite of all , 
God’s love and goodness, persevere in being wicked through all eternity. 


Lesson XXXIX.—The Temptation. 
“28 (CONTINUATION. ) 

Jesus had put to flight the tempting doubt. But you know how often it \4 
happens that when we seem to have put down some tempting desire, put tu 
flight some troublesome doubt, after a little time the temptation and the - 
doubt come back again, and we have to fight them a second or even third 
time. And so it is just when we fancy we haye conquered our temptation 
and done with it, that it suddenly returns and conquers us. The warrior 
has overcome and put to flight his enemy, and now he thinks he may rest ; 
he lays aside his arms, takes off his armour, and lies down at his ease, and 
then his enemy steals back upon him, and now subdues him, and binds him 
hand and foot as his captive. The temptation came-back to Jesus, but it 
did not find him unprepared. Probably this was the form it took: “The 
purpose which thou hast conceived is too vast for thee to accomplish. How 
art thou to persuade the people to give up the tradition of their fathers, 
handed down through more than a thousand years? How canst thou hope 
to prevail against all the power of a mighty and princely priesthood, looked || ~ 
up to by the people with superstitious awe as being the descendants of 
Aaron? How canst thou hope to escape being stoned by the people when 
thou shalt tell them to look no longer to the great temple in the holy city as 
the abode of the Most High, but to their own souls? Will the people believe 
that thou—the son of a carpenter of Nazareth—art commissioned to do a 
work of changing their religion which they would hardly believe their own 
Messiah was commissioned to do, even though he came on the clouds of 
heaven and told them so? It cannot be. Itisalladream. If thou couldst 
only have a sign to convince thyself and to convince the people, that thou art 
commissioned by God to do this work then thou mightest trust thyself. If 
thy Heavenly Father would enable thee to do something wonderful in the 
presence of the people—if, for example, he should bid thee go to the King’s 
porch of the temple,* and there in sight of wondering multitudes gathered 
below and on the other side of the valley even up to the Mount of Olives, cast 
thyself down, and then angels should take thee and bear thee in their hands, 
so that thou dash not thy foot against a stone—then thou mightest indoat 
believe, and the people would believe that the Father accepted thee as the | 
Messiah—the Son of God. a 

But, in reply to this thought, there came the remembrance of a passage in e 
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* There was a perpendicular descent hence of 750 feet into the valley of Kedron below. F : 
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the Old Testament which told how the fathers of his nation had chid Moses 
for bringing them into the wilderness to kill them and their children with 
thirst, and how they TEMPTED THE LorRD, saying, “Is the Lord still among 
us.” They had received many proofs of God’s care for them and presence 
with them—according to the story—and they were not content. They could 
not trust God. They wanted another sign. To tempt God, then, according 
to the Old Testament was to want to put God to the test—to try him or 
prove him by a sign—when he had given them reasons before for trusting in 
his presence with them. So Jesus feels that to ask God for a further sign 
when he has spoken so clearly to his soul, would be to tempt him, and he 
will not doit. He will still trust to the “word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” (Read Exodus xvii. 2—7.) 

Verse 7. Massah—temptation. Meribah—chiding. (Deut. vi. 16; Psalm 
xev. 7—11; Matt. iv. 5—7; Luke iv. 9-—12.) 

Notice that Matthew and Luke arrange the third and fourth temptations 
in different order. It is not needful to suppose that Jesus went in body to 
the temple, He went thither only in thought. (itead also, if there is time, 
another account of the Israelites tempting God, Numbers xx. 1—13.) 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


It is time now to give some idea of the principles by which this life of © 
Jesus Christ is written. You must already have seen that about many parts 
of that life we are left to conjecture. In a recent lesson you were told that 
many of the sayings and doings of Christ in being reported to us had been 
clothed in a mythical clothing, and that the same Hebrew imagination which 
had invented the mythical clothing had invented some stories about Jesus 
which were probably altogether mythical.* And I may mention in passing 
that some have supposed the whole story of the temptation to be mythical ; 
but this I do not believe, for reasons which I am about to give. You may, 
therefore, think that to make a connected life of Christ out of the gospels 
must be all guess work, that no one can tell what is fact and what is fiction, 
and that to try to fill in by imagination the parts that are wanting is just 
inventing the story for ourselves. But this would be a great mistake. I 
think I can show you that the principle which I have followed and am following 
in this life is sound and reasonable. I learnt it, I think, by an experience 
which happened to me many years ago. I visited some celebrated bone 
caverns that had then been lately discovered in the Mendip Hills, near 
Banwell. Here I was shown a great multitude of bones of ancient animals, 
that had lain for unknown ages buried; almost like layers of stones laid one 
upon another, in successive beds of mud that had come in at the mouths of 
the caves. The geological anatomist who superintended the caverns had found 
in these deposits, among other remains, some bones— perhaps one or two ver- 
tebree (back bones) or one or two ribs, of what he believed to be a mammoth 
_one of those ancient and gigantic elephants that inhabited the world with 

* Sucti stories are probably those in Luke and Matthew, connecting wonderful events with the 


birth of Jesus. Such also seem the stories of feeding the multitude, raising the dead, changing 
water into wine, cursing the fig tree, stilling the storm, &e. 
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those primeval men who used flint knives, arrows, and hatchets. Beleving 
this, the anatomist searched through the loam, and now found another vertebra 
and another rib, now a leg or thigh-bone, now a tooth, now a tusk, and by- 
and-by the head of the mammoth itself. And so he persevered until he had 
found the greater part of the skeleton, which he put together by means of 
wires, filling up the parts that were wanting by a rib, or a vertebra, or knee- 
bone, formed of wood, but exactly corresponding to the rest of the skeleton. 

I have followed a plan very similar to this in endeavouring to coustruct the 
~ framework of the life of Jesus, But this Iavill endeavour to show in the 
next lesson on doctrine 


LESSON XL. 


Once more the temptation returned to Jesus. He has been inquiring 


again with himself what are the means which he can use to do the great - 


work he is.taking up. Shall he go forth, like the stripling David in the olden 
time, with those simple truths of the need of righteousness, and the trust to 
God’s teachings.in the human soul, which will seem to most only like common 
pebbles from the brook? Shall he hope with these to slay the great giant 
and baftle the mighty hosts of superstition and sin ?* And something seemed 
to whisper to him, “ Hoy canst thou hope to succeed with thy own poor 
power? Would it not be wise to win to thy side some of the powers of the 
earth? Mightest thou not go to king Herod, and instead of angering him 
by passionate denunciations, as John has done, address him with wise tact 
and gain his aid? Backed by the patronage of Herod, what a powerful 
influence mightest thou not exert! Then there are the Pharisees, the most 
powerful party in the land. There are some points in which thy views 
agree with theirs; why not put these forward? If the Pharisees could only 
be got to regard thee as the champion of their principles, then thou mightest 
ride on to the greatest popularity and influence on the wave of their 
power. Or mightest thou not really take up the people’s idea of a Messiah 
wielding a temporal power? Mightest thou not, by appealing to their preju- 
dices, persuade them to put thee at their head as their Messiah, and then, 
with the united forces of the nation, drive out the Romans, restore the throne 
of David, and, as the prophets have foretold, extend the dominion of the Jews 
over all the surrounding countries? When thou wast once ruler over a 
mighty empire, men would listen to thy lightest words, and thou wouldest 


have the power, in thy hands to work the great spiritual reformation for | 


which thou longest.” - 
Such a temptation to make use of the temporal powers of earth would bg 


according to the notions of Jesus and his disciples, to worship the devil. They — 


thought that the temporal powers of this world were given to the devil. This 
appears in the language which Luke puts into the mouth of Satan : “And 
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the devil said unto him, ‘All this power will I give thee, and the glory of a 


_ them, for that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give it?” 
So, again, in the fourth gospel the devil is called the prince. of this world; and 
Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians (vi. 12), says: “For we wrestle not 


es 
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against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against Spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” Perhaps this thought came from Ezekiel xxx. 12, “I will sell the 
land into the hand of the wicked.” (See also vii. 12.) For Jesus, then, to 
give himself to alliance with the temporal powers of this world would be 
the same as to worship the devil. 


And we must not believe that 2 mind so lofty and pure as that of Jesus 
would be tempted by a mere vulgar ambition, especially at a time when his 
soul was so full of his heavenly purpose. No; if he was tempted for a 
moment to desire worldly power, it was not for itself, or for his own selfish 
aggrandisement; it was that he might use it as an instrument to do this 
great spiritual work. But the thought was instantly rejected. It might not 
be. The powers of evil could not be used as the instruments of good. If he 
entered into fellowship with Herod and the Pharisees he must be made 
partaker of their unrighteousness; he should himself lose his own purity 
and singleness of mind, and his very power to influence the people to 
righteousness. Instead of being able to use Herod and the Pharisees for his 
spiritual purposes, they would rather use him for their bad and worldly pur- 
poses. And as to,.becoming the temporal Messiah of the people’s dream, he 
could raise the people and put himself at their head:and expel the Romans and 
conquer the surrounding nations only by conspiracy, rebellion, and war, with 
all the violence, bloodshed, human, suffering, and crime which came from 


war. Itcould not be. Not only in his aims, but in the means of carrying | 


out his aims, must he worship the Lord his God, and him only must he serve. 


_ And then the temptation is over; his mind is clear and calm; he doubts no 


longer, but is ready to go forth and, trusting in God, begin single-handed his 


_ noble work, 


Most of us have temptations like this, especially if we have a strong desire 
to do good and reform our fellow-creatures. We then feel tempted to ally 
ourselyes with some temporal power that we think will help us—the power 
of the rich, or of some strong party—but if we yield to the temptation, we 
find soon that to get the help we wanted we must give up more than half the 
good we planned, and lend our aid to support much evil of which we disap- 
prove. prea : 

Some are tempted to make themselves rich even by wrong means, thinking 
that in the end they will do good with their money, and help in supporting 
many an effort for the improvement of the world. Alas! long before they 
have made their fortune, they become corrupted by the wrong means they 


| are employing, and lose the desire to improve the world. 


(Read the story of David and Goliath. (1 Samuel xvii.) Look in Philip’s 
Scripture Atlas, map 5, for the country of the Philistines, along the shore of 


| the Mediterranean, opposite the Dead Sea. Look also for Shocoh, nearly 


opposite Ashkelon, near which the Philistines were encamped. Read also 
Matthew iv. 8—11.) 


Verse 8. An exceeding high mountain.—Jesus went there only in imagi- 


mn 
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nation. All the kingdoms of the world—all the kingdoms of that part of the 


world known to the Jews. 
Luke iv. 5—8. Verse 5. In a moment of time. eee seems to suggest 


that the whole was the flash of an imagination. 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS, 


The synoptical gospels may be considered as the loam of successive 
traditions, in which are embedded fragmentary and often detached remains 
of a grand life. Now some critics, as, for example, Strauss, suppose almost 
the whole story a collection of myths,* which grew up in the early church. 
But, then, they seem to leave no facts for the myths to grow upon. Now 
there must have been a real Christ, or there could have been no Christianity 
founded—no church to dream about their founder, The myths must on the 
whole have grown upon real facts, as moss or creeping plants grow upon real 


trees. It seems the most reasonable plan, therefore, to suppose that we have . 


in the gospels real facts of the life, though frequently grown over by 
the moss of mythical clothing. Looking into the gospels then we find very 
soon fragments of the life of a man who does not seem at all mythical, who 
seems indeed to be the very opposite to what the people and the first disciples 
expected-in the Messiah. The evangelists have recorded sayings of Jesus 


which they evidently did not understand, and which show him to us to be © 


very different from what they thought he was. We find, then, these frag- 
ments. They seem to us to belong to a very noble life—the life of a true 


man—not a God. He is a man with soul filled with a passionate love of || 


righteousness, and an enthusiasm to fill others with the same love. He 
realises as no other man seems to have done the nearness of God to the 
soul, and the fact that he is ever teaching it. But we find that this great 
man has his mind tinged with the ideas of his time. He finds a prevalent 


belief in a coming kingdom of God and a Messiah. He takes up these — 


ideas, but in his own spiritual way. _He finds his nation devotedly 


attached to a law of rites and ceremonies, which seems to him to stand in the © 


way of their accepting the law of righteousness, breathed by the God within, 
and therefore he feels that the law must be sooner or later abolished. We 
take these fragments, then, as the anatomist took the fragments of the mam- 
moth skeleton, and we search the gospels to see if other fragments can be 
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found to correspond to them. They can be found. The great portion of the || | 


contents of the synoptics harmonise with this idea of Jesus,.and, if we make 
allowance for some mythical disguise, help us to construct one consistent 


framework. And, though we are left to fill in parts here and there by con- | 
jecture, our conjectures will have strong probability in their favour as long || 
as we follow the method of the anatomist, and make our attempts harmonise | 
with the rest of the framework. Thus the life of Jesus presented in these || 
lessons will be no mere guess work, but a reverent building up of the frag- II 


ments in the gospels according to a fixed and rational plan. 
T. ELForp Poxnmina. 


* A myth is a fable that has grown in the popular imagination, as a plant grows from a seed, ' 
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LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 


IV.—THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS.—III. 
(1 Thess. ii. 1720; iii. ; iv, 1-12.) 

AFTER reminding the Thessalonians of the circumstances of their conversion 

and of the character of his own conduct and teaching among them, and after 

a short digression upon the J ews, Paul goes on to tell his converts how 

greatly he has been longing to see them again ever since he left them. 

Chapter ii. 17, 18. In these verses Paul Speaks of his longing to see the 
Thessalonians. He was with them so short a time when he established the 
church, that he seems to have felt that he ought to go again to help them; 
but he says, “Satan himself hindered us.” It may be that the apostle looked 
on all outward hindrances as the device of Satan. 

Verses 19, 20. In these verses Paul speaks of the “joy and glory” this 
church will be to him when Jesus shall come again to judge his work, and 
gives this as the reason of his desire to see his converts again, 

Chapter iii. In the opening verses of this chapter, Paul speaks again of 
-his desire to hear of the progress of the Thessalonian converts, and goes on 
to state that, being unable to visit them himself, he determined to send 
Timotheus to Thessalonica to strengthen them and to see if any had been 
tempted to renounce their faith. 

[The teacher may refer to the persecutions the converts would suffer from 
their friends (mentioned in the last lesson). This might tempt some to give 
up Christianity if they were not courageous. ] ; \ 

Verse 6. The word rendered “ good tidings” in this verse is the same that 
is translated “ gospel” in other parts of the New Testament. This shows 
the identity of the two expressions : the gospel in those days simply meant 
good tidings. 

Verse 7. “ Affliction and distress” probably means mental tribulation. 

Verse 10. This verse contains another reference to Paul’sfeeling that his 
work had not been finished in the Thessalonian church, and his wish to 
“perfect that which is lacking.” 

Verse 11. “ Now God himself and our Father” would be better rendered 


|, “ Now our God and Father himself.” ' 


Verse 12. Paul here speaks of the love which the Christian converts 
should bear to each other, and then, not to shut out others, he continues 


| and toward all men.” 


Verse 13. “Before God, even our Father,” might be better thus, “ Before 
our God and Father.” This ends the personal part of the epistle, the rest is 
principally exhortations. how to live. | pa ‘ 

[It may be well for the teacher to explain that these epistles were not 
originally in English, and were translated several hundred yearssago. The: 
meanings of some English words have changed since then, and scholarship. 
has improved, so that now some passages can be better translated. | . 

Chapter iy. 1. “ For the rest, brethren, we beseech and exhort you in the: 


|| Lord Jesus, that as you have learned from. us how you ought to walk so-as to 
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please God (as you do walk), so you would abound more and more.” Paul 
speaks to his converts of how they ought to live, so as to please God ; but 
he does not wish them to think that he implies that they are not walking in 
the right path already, so he adds, “as ye do walk.” 

Verse 3. “Sanctification” means the state of being hallowed. 

Verses 3—8. Paul exhorts the Christians to live a moral life. The 
heathens were very immoral even in their religion, and morality was the 
distinguishing outward characteristic of Jews and Christians alone. 

Verse 11. In this verse Paul exhorts the Christians to “be quiet,” and 
to continue to work and support themselves. This was no doubt a necessary 
injunction, for as the Christians expected the speedy return of Christ, and 
the destruction of the world, they would have a tendency to be excited, and 
to neglect temporal affairs. 

\. [The teacher should try to show the class what discredit it would bring 
on the Christians if they discontinued their daily work, and lived in a state 
of idleness and excitement. They would be looked Ba with contempt by 
the heathens as idle dreamers, and in addition to this, their own characters 
would change for the worse, and they would lead aimless and worthless lives. 

The class might be questioned on the life of Paul, how he worked all the 
harder because he thought the end so near, and he wished all his converts to 
have the same sense of duty, even though their work was humbler than his. | 

The teacher should point out that in verse 12, Paul gives as a reason for 
working, that they should “ walk honestly toward them that are without.” 

Now, there are two ways in which it would be dishonest to those outside 
the church, if the Christians did not work. One is, that except in the case of 
those who had property, if a man did not work, his friends would most likely 
have to support him, and he would be a burdentothem. The second is, that 
it would be giving the heathen world a wrong impression of the Christian 
religion, in making them think that it was a faith which encouraged idleness 


and selfishness. The word “honestly,” however, is used here in a wider 


sense than that which it now has. It means “ respectably.” 


V.--THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS.--IV. 
(1 Thess. iv. 13—18.) 

Verse 13. If Paul had a definite object in writing this epistle, it seems to 
have been to set the minds of the converts at rest respecting the state of 
those who had died among them. 

Their view was opposite to ours. We speak of the dead as having entered 
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the kingdom of God ; but they, being in constant expectation of the return | y 


of Christ, were puzzled and distressed to find that some of their number died. 
They looked on themselves as on the point of entering the kingdom of God ; 


and, when their friends died, it seemed to them to make their participation | 


in the kingdom doubtful. 
Paul reminds them (ver. 14) that Jesus himself “died and rose again,” and 
uses this as an argument that their friends will rise in like manner, Paul 
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speaks of the Christians as united to Christ, and this is more than a metaphor. 
Although Paul says so little of the words or deeds of Jesus, he had a great 
deal of the spirit of Jesus, and he thinks of the Christians as having a spiritual 
union with Christ. 

Verse 15. The expression “shall not prevent,” in the original, is very 
emphatic, and might be rendered better “shall certainly not get before,” for 
the word “prevent” means*“ get or go before.” Paul intends to reassure 
them by telling them that they who are living will not get before their 
departed friends at the return of Jesus. - 

Verse 16. The word “shout” is equivalent to ‘‘ word of command.” Paul 
seems to have in his mind the idea of the Lord coming like a great general, 
and giving the word of command to his army, that they might assemble to 
meet him. This verse says, “The dead in Christ shall rise jist,” thus 

* setting at rest the doubts whether they should rise at all. 

, Verse 17. This verse has been the subject of many books. The ex- 
pression “to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord,” has caused some to think that Paul considered the kingdom of Christ 

to be in the air, and has occasioned useless controversy. 

Verse 18. In this verse Paul exhorts the Christians to comfort each other 
with what he has told them about the resurrection. 

[The teacher should intersperse questions in the lesson, and should try 
to lead the class to think, and discover the meaning of some of the verses. 
For instance, in verse 13, they might be asked what “asleep” means, and 
the teacher might question them on the belief that Christ would soon return, 
and then show that this was the reason of their anxiety about departed 
friends. Again, in stating that Paul does not mention many of the words 
or deeds of Jesus, reference should be made to the fact that he had not been 

|| one of the disciples of Jesus, like the other Apostles, but was converted later. 
After the explanations have been given, the class-may read the verses again, 
{| and recapitulate what has been learned. | 


VL--THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS.--V. 

_ (1 Thess. v.) ; 
Tus chapter divides itself into two parts, the first part being a continuation 
of the last verses in chapter iv. relating to the return of Christ. 

[The class might read from chapter iv., verse 13, to chapter v., verse 11, 
and answer questions on the previous lesson. ] a 
34 Verse 1. Having set the fears of the converts at rest respecting the state 

|} of their dead, Paul goes on to speak of the ‘time at which they may expect 
the return of Christ. He says it is useless to predict the day of the Lord’s 
return, for it comes (verse 2) “as a thief,” that is, suddenly, unawares. 

Verse 4. Here there is a change of metaphor. In verse 2 “the day of the 
Lord” was likened to a thief; in this verse the brethren are said not to be in 
{| darkness, so that the day should overtake them “as thieves.” For this is, 
ai probably the correct reading; not “as a thief,’ which stands in our trans- 


a house.” The converts are to build each other up, or strengthen each other. 


See 
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lations of the New Testament. This change of metaphor is quite in the style 
of Paul. 

[The teacher should explain this further, and’might do so by supposing a 
case : Ifa man were a thief, and doing wicked deeds in the darkness, he 
would be very much alarmed to find the day suddenly breaking, and dis- 
covering his evil:ways ; but an upright man would have no need to fear the 
light. In like manner, the Christians, having the light of the gospel and 
living uprightly, have no need to fear the Lord’s coming, for it will find them 
trying to do their duty, and they will not be overtaken “as thieves.” ] 

Verse 5. Paul draws a sharp distinction between Christians and others, 
calling Christians “Children of the light, and children of the day,” and 
therefore they must do works which may bear the light of day, and be sober 
and watchful. They are not to “sleep ;” that is, they are not to be slothful, 
and close their eyes to the work that there is to do in the world. 

[The class may be reminded that Jesus compared Christians to a light. 
“Ye are the light of the world A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid” 
(Matt. v. 14); and again, “Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. v. 
16). In like manner Paul exhorts the converts to be a pattern to all, because 
they are “ of the day.” 

Those who walk in the day can see their path clearly; these Christians 
walking in the light of the gospel knew the right path, and had no excuse if 
they did not keep in it.] 

Verse 8. The expressions in this verse, speaking of the breastplate of faith 
and love, and the helmet of the hope of salvation, are something similar to 
Isaiah lix. 17, which Paul might have in his mind. 

[The teacher might explain the use of the breastplate and helmet in | 
defending the soldier from his enemies, and show that in the same manner 
the spiritual armour of which Paul speaks would defend the Christian from 
attacks on his faith. ] 

Verses 9—10. Appotnted.—Paul felt that he was not saved by any efecs 
of his own. It seemed to him that God must have chosen him, else how || 
could he, who used to persecute the Christians, have come tobe one of their 
chief apostles. He had the same feeling about his converts, that they had | 
been chosen out of the heathens to partake in the blessings of the gospel. 

“Who died for us’—on our behalf; not in our stead, _“ Whether we || 
wake or sleep” means whether we live or die, we shall participate in the || 
kingdom of Christ at his coming. 

Verse 11, “Edify” is the same word as “build” in the expression “build 
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“Even as also ye do:” This is another instance of Paul’s fear of implying — 

that the Christians fall short of their.duty. [The rest of the chapter (from ~ 

verse 12) may now be read. ] al 
Verse 13. “ Very highly”—very excessively, This verse exhorts the con- | 


verts to esteem those who teach them for the sake of the bts they are {| 
doing. | 
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The verses that follow are admonitions how to live, &c. Most of the 
verses are so plain as to require little explanation. The teacher should 
draw the attention of the class to Paul’s injunctions to be patient, and not to 
return evil for evil. No doubt the converts had great need of this advice, on 
account of the persecutions they received from their friends. The apostle 

||. tells them “to follow that which is good,” not only among themselves, but 
'| “+o all men.” This would be likely to soften the hearts of those who were 
against them ; but even if this were not so, they would be rewarded by the 
consciousness of having done right. Paul’s advice might very well be taken 
by some in these days. Christianity would be more likely to make progress 
if those who professed it showed:a spirit of love towards all, and tried to 
prove by their lives that it is a true faith. If all Christians in foreign lands 
(such as India and China) followed “that which is good to all men,” it would 
do far more to convert the heathens than all the efforts of missionaries. 
There are some in our own country who might be taught much in the same 
manner. , 

Verse 20. “ Prophesyings” here means “preachings.” Some of the con- 
yerts seem to have placed more value on being in a state of ecstasy ‘‘speaking 
with tongues,” that is uttering incoherent sentences, &c., than on quiet 
preaching. Paul does not wish them to be constantly excited ; he place 
great value on preaching, and begs them not to despise it. 

[The teacher should show that if the converts lived in a state of excite- 
ment constantly, they would degenerate and become idle, and always be in 
search of something to make them excited. They needed exhortations and 
preaching to warn them of their faults, and bring their duty before them. ] 

Close of the Epistle.—The epistle closes by blessing the church, and by 
charging solemnly that the epistle should be read “to all the brethren.” 
This was most likely necessary, for some of the leaders of the church might 
not agree with all that Paul said, and might not have made his epistle known 
to all the church, if he had not exhorted them to do so. 

[The teacher might now question the class on the explanations that have 
been given in all the lessons, and if any point seems not to be understood, it 
would be well to go over it again. ] 

Summary of the Epistle—This epistle sets the fears of the converts at 
rest touching those who had died amongst them. It shows them the duty 
of Christians, viz., to lead lives of purity, industry, and charity towards all 
men ; and this duty is still as binding to us as it was to the Thessalonians 
when Paul wrote his epistle. Hannau P. Woop. 


Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun would in a moment set, and 

without warning plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her hand 

a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip slowly through her fingers ; so that the 

shadows of evening gather by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their 

heads, and each creature space to find a place of rest and nestle to repose.— 
Quarterly Review. 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJEOTS. 
VIL—NOTES OF A LESSON ON COFPEE.—IL. 


IV.—PROPERTIES. 


Tur stimulating principle is called caffeine, which is said to assist digestion, 
and to possess valuable properties in aiding the nourishment of the system. 
It has also the power of enabling those who use it to resist drowsiness. 


V.— USES. 


1. The roasted coffee is ground into powder, of which a beverage is made 
by infusing it in boiling water. It forms an excellent drink for residents in 
fenny districts and damp places. 

2. The leaves of the coffee tree are used in the western part of Sumatra 
instead of the seeds. They are prepared by quick drying, in a manner similar 
to that in which tea leaves are preparéd, and in this state contain even a 
larger proportion of caffeine than the coffee beans of our shops. 

3. Essence of coffee is a highly concentrated infusion, mixed to the con- 
sistency of treacle with extract of chicory and burnt sugar, and kept in well- 

corked bottles. By pouring boiling water upon a tea-spoonful of the essence, 
a cup of very tolerable coffee may be prepared in a moment. 

4, In a raw state it is used in medicine. 

5. It is an antidote to vegetable poisons, such as bye. laudanum, 
opium, &c. 

6. Caffaic acid, extracted from Fecered berries, produces a bright green 
colour, ; 

VI.—ADULTERATION. 

The great demand for coffee has led to the employment of a number of 
cheaper substitutes, of which chicory root is the best known in this country. 
Of others, dandelion root, carrot, and the seeds of the common yellow iris, 
may be mentioned. They are prepared by roasting like coffee. The presence 
of chicory may be discovered by mixing the adulterated coffee with cold 
water, when the chicory falls to the bottom, staining the water a deep red. 


VII.—KINDS OF COFFE. 
1. Mocha coffee, from Arabia, distinguished by its So he BeGuey of a 
greenish grey colour. 
2. Java or East Indian coffee, with large yellow beans. 
3. Jamaica coffee, with beans somewhat smaller and greenish. 
4. Surinam coffee, which has the largest beans. 
5, Bourbon coffee, with beans pale yellow. 


VIII.—LOCALITIES OF CULTIVATION. 


Coffee is a native of Abyssinia ; but in the following places it is oulleivater 1 


in plantations :—In Asia: Asiatic Turkey, Java, Ceylon, Arabia, and India 
chiefly. In Africa: Mozambique. In America: West Indian Islands, Brazil, 
and Central America. ' 
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IX.—HISTORY. 


The employment of coffee as a beverage was introduced from Arabia into 
Egypt and Turkey, ‘in the sixteenth century. The first European coffee 
house was in Constantinople. The first in London was established by a 
Greek, in the seventeenth century. They are now very common in most of 
our large towns. In the reign of Charles II. a license was required for the - 
sale of coffee. 


X.—SPATISTICS. 


It is stated that fifty millions of pounds of coffee are consumed annually 
in the United Kingdom. Jos. FREESTON. 


LESSONS FOR: INFANTS. 
NOTES OF A LESSON ON SELF-DENIAL. 


I. Anecdotes illustrative of Self-denial—To introduce this lesson the 
teacher should tell one or more of the following anecdotes :— 

1. Sir Philip Sydney, after the battle of Zutphen, giving the cup of cold 
water to a poor dying soldier, although he wanted it very much himself, and 
great trouble had been taken to obtain it for him. 

4 2. The Russian serf who gave himself up to the wolves, in order to save 
|| the lives of his master and his children, 

3. King Alfred the Great, who gave half a loaf of bread to a poor beggar, 
when he needed it himself. 

II. Questions wpon Anecdotes told.—The teacher should question upon 
the anecdote—as to the circumstances in which Sir Philip Sydney was placed 
on a battle-field—dying—very thirsty—wanting water very much—willing 
to give all he had for one cup of water. Then ask what he did when great 
trouble had been taken to obtain it for him—he gave it, to a poor dying 
soldier. Tell the children, that because he gave up something which he 
wanted himself, we call him self-denying. 

By similar questioning lead the children to understand—that the Russian 
noble, his family, and servant were all trying to escape from the wolves to 
save their lives. -The serf was very anxious to save himself (we are all 
ready to give anything to save our lives) ; but he was more anxious to save 
his master, and was willing to throw himself to the wolves to give up his 
own life, in order that his master’s life might be saved. He was also sel/- 
denying. 

IIL. Definition of Self-denial.—Self-denial is setting aside self, or giving 
up that which we prize very highly or desire very much, in order to do good 
or give pleasure to others. Show the children that both Sir Philip Sydney 
and the serf gave up that which they prized for the benefit of others. 
|| 9 LV. Ways in which Children may be Self-tlenying.—Children may exercise: 

|| self-denial —(1) By giving up their own time and pleasure so that they 
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may help others. (2) By giving up their own way and wishes in order to 
please others. (3) By giving up toys, &c., to make their little brothers or 
sisters happy. (4) By giving their own money, which they would like to 
spend on themselves, to buy food or clothes for some poor children who are 
in want. 

The teacher should use homely illustrations and apply them pointedly to 
the children. : 

V. Motives for Self-denial.—1. We should remember that our Saviour’s 
life was one of self-denial, that he gave up very much for the good of others, 
and we should try to follow his example. 2. We are told to do unto others 
as we should like them to do unto us, and if we try to put ourselves in the 
place of others, and feel for them, we shall learn to deny self. 3. Ask the 
children for whom they are most willing to give up anything—for those they 
love. If we try to love others as well as ourselves we shall be ready to deny 
self. 4. We like to see others happy, and we should try to please others 
and forget ourselves. 5. If we do this we shall be happy ourselves. 
6. Those who always think of self jirst are called selfish. No one likes them, 
and they are never happy. Je AS oe 


NOTES. OF A LESSON ON THE WHITE OR POLAR BEAR, — 


Point.—To show how the white bear is adapted for its mode of life. 
Introduction.—Introduce this lesson by showing a picture of the polar 
bear. Lead the children to notive its appearance, and elicit the name white 
_bear. Let the children point to and name the parts, viz., head, ears, eyes, 
body, legs, tail. 
I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


1. Size.—This is a large animal. It measures from six to seven feet in 
length, and stands from three to four feet high. [By reference to familiar 
objects, the teacher must give an idea of size. ] 

2. Parts.—Head very long and flat; nose sharp; ears and mouth com- 
paratively small; body long; neck very long and thick; legs thick and short; 
| Sole of foot very large, and almost entirely covered with long hair; five toes, | 
- with black claws, not much curved, thick and short; tail short. 

3. Covering.—Fur, which is a silvery white tinged with yellow. It is 
close, short and even on the head, neck and top of the back, but long, fine 
and shaggy on the legs, hinder parts, and underneath, 


{I.—PLACE OF ABODE. 


The white bear is found on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It lives near || 
the sea, where it is very cold. The teacher must describe to the class the || 
long dark winters, very little sunshine, the intense cold, the ground covered 
with snow, the water frozen, the great floating blocks of ice called icebergs, 
and ask for the names of other animals found there—seals, whales, &c. % 
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III.—FooD. 


The white bear feeds on fish, which it catches in the sea. It also kills 
and devours seals, which it finds in the water or on the ice. It will eat the 
flesh of dead whales or seals. When it cannot get animal food it will go on 
the shore in search of berries and roots. It also feeds on seaweed. 


IV.—HABITS. 


The white bear can swim well and rapidly, and can dive under the water, 
so that it can easily catch the fish which forms its food. When it sees a seal 
on the ice it gets quietly into the water and swims towards it, and then by 
frequent short dives it silently approaches till it is close to the seal. If the 
latter tries to escape by rolling into the water the bear seizes it; and if it 
remains lying the bear makes a spring, kills it on the ice, and feeds on it at 
leisure. When on land the bear moves with a kind of shuffle, as quick as 
the sharp gallop of a horse. 

When the winter comes the bear finds a hole, or cave under a rock, or 

’ some place where the snow will drift and be very deep. Here it lies down to 
sleep for the winter, covered up by the snow, and without any food. A small 
hole is left in the top of its den, which is thus made of snow. [The teacher 
may ask the children to tell the use of this hole, viz., to admit air, so that 
the bear can breathe. Ask what the consequence would be if this hole were 
entirely closed up. ] 
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V.—HOW FITTED FOR MODE OF LIFE. 


1. By the formation of its Feet.—Broad, flat soles, covered with long hair, 
which gives it a firm footing on the ice, so that it can move about quite easily 
without slipping. [Refer to people who sometimes put woollen over their , 
shoes to prevent them falling on the ice. ] 

2. By its Covering, which is warm and thick. ; 

3. By being able to Swim and Dive in the Water.—[Refer to where the 
bear lives and finds its food.] Living on the ice principally, it is sometimes 
drifted far away into the sea, but it can easily swim to shore. The seals and 
fish live in the water, and it can get its food by diving after them. 

4, By its Strong Limbs, with which it can break the ice. 

[An anecdote might be told illustrative of the white bear’s affection and 


care for its young ones. ] Aca 


NOMADS. 


ABRAHAM received a message from his God as he was sitting in his tent door ;, 
- Jacob sees that ladder reaching from earth to heaven as he sleeps-upon the 
- rocks of Bethel; but David will build for God a house, that He may dwell at 
Jerusalem, and the dwelling-place of God is to Isaiah but.a magnified and glori- 
fied temple. These contrasts are due to a great change in the mode of life 
of the Hebrew nation. - At the time of David, the people were agriculturists 
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and dwellers in cities, but at the time of Abraham they were nomads, 
a pastoral people, possessing no cities, nor even farmhouses, but living in 
tents, and wandering with their flocks and herds over immense wild unculti- 
vated tracts, sometimes sandy, sometimes stony, dotted here and there with 
fertile spots, or broken up by more extensive sweeps of pasturage. 

At the present time, many millions of-our race lead a nomadic life. In 
Europe there are Finnish and Tartar nomads; in Asia they are numerous, 
as Finns, Mongolians, Arabs. In Africa they form the great body of the 
population, and in South America the Gauchos can hardly be classed with - 
- the agricultural peoples. At one stage of civilisation, perhaps, all nations, 
were nomads. Our German forefathers certainly were when they entered 
Europe from the east, and, as we have seen, the early Hebrews were in the 


days of the patriarchs. : . 


Cowper describes cities as places 


«¢ Where works of man are clustered close around, 
And works of God are hardly to be found.” 


The shepherd wanderers hated. cities, and night and day they lived-in 
_ close contact with the works of God. .Without interruption they witnessed 
the grand and the tender beauties of nature: the rising and the setting sun, 
the noonday glare and the twilight softness, the: terrible tempest, the awful 
charm of the midnight sky, the death-bearing drought, the life-bearing rains 
and dews. The architecture that was about and above them was the ever- 
lasting hills and the canopy of the sky. The airs that fanned their cheeks 
were the winds of God, fragrant. with the life-giving odours of the desert and 
the hills. The paths they daily trod were those of trackless wilds or virgin 
oases. Their home was the desert ocean. They saw God’s wonders in that 
_mighty deep. 

The agricultural labourer acquires an affection for the spade he handles, 
which helps him to earn his daily bread. The merchant shuts up his ledger 
for the night with a sigh, as of sorrow at leaving a friend. The nomad 
bestows his affections upon his sheep, his oxen, his camels, and his horses. 
We know the love of the Arab for his horse, And David was still nomad 
enough to enter into the love of the poor man for the ewe lamb, “which he 
had bought and nourished up: and it grew up together with him and with 
his children: it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay _ 


in his bosom, and was unto him as a daughter.” . The legend of Balaam’s 
ass speaking is not so legendary and improbable to a nomadic tribe as it is to 
us. Fables of speaking animals, whether Greek, German, or Hebrew, are 
based. ultimately upon a closer friendship between man and dumb creatures 
than ever existed after the nomadic stage of existence was passed. 

' But the Hebrew endowed trees as well as animals with speech. Jotham’s 
trees chose kings, and they all talk in character. Not only do the animals + 
of the Psalms cry to God and feel trouble when he hides his face, but the 
trees clap their hands—those trees which he planted! The nomadic life, 
_ even more than the agricultural, gives man a feeling of his closeness to the 
face of mother earth and dependence upon her gifts. The grass, the shrubs, 


he 
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and the trees are his food and his shelter ; and this though he did not sow or 
plant them, The husbandman is to a certain extent master of his corn and 
trees ; they would not have been there without his hand and skill. The 
shepherd comes with gratitude upon an oasis, or a palm grove, which he did 
not plant. He sees before him a table, and a home for a while, prepared by 
the great Shepherd above. 

The very opposite of an agricultural life is the life of the nomad. The 
husbandman is in good and bad senses “ attached to the soil.” The nomad 
has no home ; he is a perpetual wanderer. Yet, restless as his life is, his 
heart dreams of repose. With the wild joy of wandering he feels too its 
peculiar sadness. Yet the chances and changes of his lot give to his life an 
amazing zest. He is almost supernaturally active and wakeful. Expectancy 
is his normal mood. He knows not what the morn will bring ; but he looks 
for some enterprise, some important event. Danger, death, deliverance ina 
thousand forms are about each day’s path, each night’s pillow. Itis nota 
faint figure of speech with him, that the One who never slumbers nor sleeps 
keeps watch around him. He knows what it really is to have a table spread 
for him in the presence of his enemies. He knows what it is to look to the 
Unseen One for food for himself and his cattle, for water for his dying child, 
for guidance and defence for his flocks and herds and family, in the “ waste 
howling wilderness.” 

The poetry, the religion, and the morality ‘of a nomadic people, it is evi- 
dent, will be greatly modified by their mode of life. Take one illustration 
from a child’s life. The London child goes to sleep with the glare of the 
gas-lamp upon his window ; he hears the heavy tramp of the policeman who 
is keeping watch over him. He goes to sleep thinking of his school and his 
play.. He wakes in the morning and knows that breakfast is ready, and 
that at nine o’clock the school will be open. The Arab boy goes to sleep 
under a tent, his father’s men not far from him, the beautiful stars shining 
in through the tent door. All is very quiet, and he knows that his father 
and his men are prepared at any moment to catch him up and flee from 
robbers, or to risk their lives-to defend him. During the day they had 
wandered weary and worn in quest of the water and the grass, by which 


they are now encamped ; and, young as he is, he knows that some of 


his father’s herds, and some of his men, had sunk down and been left in the 
desert. He has joined with the whole company in a thank-offering to the 
Great God who openéd His hands 4nd gave them food and drink. 

We should trespass too much beyond, the space allowed us, were we to work 
out in detail the application of these peculiarities of nomadic life to Old 
Testament poetry, religion, and morality. The thoughtful reader will be 
able to do this for himself. To save him trouble we append a few references, 
which all, though some not obviously, receive illustration from what has 
been said. 

1, PASSAGES RELATING TO Gop.—Ps! xxiii. ; Ixxx. 1; Gen. xlviii. 15; Ps. xxviii, 9; 


Hos. iv. 16; Job xxxvi. 29; Ig. xl. 22. 


2, PASSAGES RELATING TO Narure.—(a) Inanimate: Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xx. 19 


‘sq.; Ps. civ. 12—16; exlviii. (b) Animate: Ex, xxiii. 19; Ley. xxii. 28; Ex. xx. 10; 
oe) le 7 
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Deut. xxv. 4; xxii. 6sq.; Prov. xii. 10; John x. 3 (comp. Chaucer’s Poor Widow’s 
deep “that hight Malle”); Is. i.3; Ex, xxi. 28-36; Num. xxii. 22—33. 

3, PaSSAGES REFERRING TO Man’s Lire.—Gen. xxxi. 38—40; Is. xxxi. 4; Gen. 
xvii. 8; xxviii, 4; xvii. 9; Ps. xxxix. 12; Heb. xi. 9; 2 Cor. v. 1. 


J. FREDRICK SMITH, 


ON LEGENDARY EXPLANATIONS OF NATURE. 


[Nors.—The suitability of this subject for Sunday-school teaching does 
not appear from this lesson, except in so far as all history of human thought 
is among the highest objects of our knowledge; but the lesson has an impor- 
tant bearing on Biblical history, which will appear more plainly from the 
continuation of it in the next number of the Manwal.] 

« The spring of all human knowledge, scientific and historical, is in the 
natural desire of the human mind to know the cause of all it perceives taking 
place or existing around it. In the earlier ages of man, this curiosity only 
exists with regard to that which is unusual; and so among children or savages 
we find a desire to know the cause of everything unusual that happens, or 
the origin of everything particularly striking that exists around them. They 
do not, for instance, go so far as to inquire what causes lakes and rivers, but 
1 why some particular lake or river has water of a different colour from that of 
others, They do not inquire why animals have tails, but why one particular 
kind of animal has a short tail, and soon. In an unscientific age the mind 


testing it. Showa child water tinged with red, and he at once concludes it 

has blood in it. So when a savage, or even a highly educated man, in an 

unscientific age, sees a river with a red tinge, he at once concludes that it is 
. stained with blood, or that the water is turned into blood; and if he sees the 
water green, he will even suppose it is stained with the blood of some animal 
that has green blood. 

There is an old Scandinavian story of the origin of the saltness of the sea, 
which belongs rather to the region of mythology than of legend, but which is 
particularly interesting as appearing in many forms, and having come to us 
at last as something much more childish than it was originally. “ Frodi, 
grandson of Odin, bought two giant maidens, Fenja and Menja, and set them 
to grind in the mill Grotti, which ground whatever the miller wished for. 
First he bid them grind happiness and peace, but afterwards he bid them 
grind gold. And they sang and ground at the mill till Frodi and his people 


Mysingr came and slew Frodi and carried off the mill and the two giant 
maidens. And Mysingr bid them grind salt, and at midnight they asked 


him if he had salt enough, and he bid them grind. on; and as they ground 


the ship sank with the weight of the salt. And thus the sea became salt. 
And in the sea arose a great whirlpool, as the water poured through the 


strom, or mill-stream,” 


is struck by outward resemblances, and quickly forms an explanation without’ | 


slept, and then they ground a hostile army, so that in the night the sea-king | 


hole in the centre of the mill-stone, and this whirlpool is called the mael- 
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This may be-found in our children’s books, in the form of a story of a 
| poor man who obtains a mill from the dwarfs which will grind anything he 
tells it. His rich brother takes it from him, and, sailing out to sea, bids it 
grind salt, but he does not know how to stop it, and the ship is sunk by 
the salt. 

Stories of the peculiarities of animals are found among all nations, and 
are very difficult to trace back to their original form. Some are probably 
very old, as, “The réason why a bear has a stumpy tail,” which we find . 

_ among the Germans as follows: The fox, having stolen some fish, meets the 
bear, who asks where he got them. The fox tells him to go to the river, 
break a hole in the ice, put his tail in, and, when the fish bite, draw them 
out. The bear does as directed; his tail freezes into the ice, and thinking 
the fish are biting he tries to whisk them out, amd snaps his tail off. There 
are various tales of the bear having laughed so violently that he burst, 
and would have died, but that a tailor stitched him up with black thread, 
whence all bears have a black seam on them. Foolish as these seem to us, 

they may have had, and in fact probably had, their origin in some form 
«|| among people who believed them—just as the story of the salt in the sea was 
|| originally a part of the Scandinavian mythology. 

Again, the cross on the shoulders of the ass is said to have been there 
since the time that Jesus rode upon an ass into- Jerusalem. The crossed 
beak and reddish breast of the crossbill are said to have been caused by the 
bird’s attempts to pull the nails out of the cross and release Jesus, thus 
crossing its beak and staining its feathers with blood. 

- Peculiarities of springs and lakes are explained by similar traditions. 
The remarkably clear and beautiful fountain of Pirene, which supplied 
Corinth with drinking water, was said to have sprung from the tears of the 
nymph Pirene at the death of her son. The origin of Tiis lake in Zealand is 
explained as follows: A troll, or malicious fairy, meeting a man from Kund, 
F asks him to take a letter for him and throw it into the churchyard. The 
|} man is inquisitive as to its contents, and opens it on his way home, when a 
|| stream of water flows from it and forms a great lake. The intention of the 
' troll has of course been to destroy the church. In the neighbourhood of 
Snowdon, again, is a small lake with peculiarly green water, and, according 
to the local traditions, this is caused by the blood of a green dragon which 
was killed there. 
There are other local traditions in our own country of the same kind, as, 
for instance, that of the roses with red and white flowers. According to one 
|| tradition, common in- Yorkshire, they were originally white roses, and at the 
battle of Towton, during the wars of the roses, they became stained with 
“plood, and have been so marked since. According to another tradition, these 
red and white flowers originated at the time of the union of the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster, the white rose and the red being blended into one. - 
This tradition is comparatively modern; and so we find the same sort of 
accounts given of what are really natural phenomena in various parts of the . 
world and in various ages. The story of the fountain of Pirene is at least 
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“| three thousand years old, that of the roses probably not more than three Ha 
hundred. ie 
: Any book of local history, fairy tales, or mythology, will furnise abundant |} 
examples of this kind of tradition. Among the most easily accessible are 
* Lempriere’s “ Classical Dictionary,” Keightley’s “ Fairy Mythology,” Grimm’s 
“ Fairy Tales,” Cox’s “Tales of the Gods and Heroes.” Allusions to such 
legends are constantly met with in our poets, Teachers should try to find 
such for themselves, and especially to call attention to any local tradition 
known to the teacher or class. F. H. Jonss. 


EXAMPLES FOR DICTATION. ee 


Burns tells us that he “often courted the acquaintance of the part of | : 
mankind commonly known by the ordinary phrase of ‘blackguards,’” and | 
| that, “though disgraced by follies, nay, sometimes stained with guilt, he had — 

- yet found amongst them, in not a few instances, some of the noblest: -virtues— ate 
magnanimity, generosity, disinterested friendship, and even modesty. spite: | 
cannot say with the poet that I ever courted the acquaintance of blackguards; 
but, though the labouring man may select his friends, he cannot choose his 
workfellows, and so I have not unfrequently come in contact with black- 
guards, and have had opportunities of pretty thoroughly knowing them 
And my experience of this class has been very much the FOVORRS of gt of 


aN ness of feeling and meanness of spirit lying concealed beneath, Hive 
ir MILLER. oe 

a. To be good is to. be happy. Angels bee es 

ih ' Are happier than men, because they’re better, isis ive 

Byes, Guilt is the source of sorrow; ’tis the fiend, $453 is 

ee Th’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind E 

' ‘With whips and stings. The blest know none of this, — 

’ But dwell in everlasting peace of mind, ~ i 

i And find;the height of all their heav’n is goodness, ; rs ol 


al "Tis slander, ee 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose pains i BE SD 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath  _ ) ; 
a Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
os t - All corners of the world: kings, queens, and States, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 
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% All orders and communications to be big PJ aad 
f , Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, : fry a sage oe: 


